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of the order was questioned and the law officers of the Crown
decided that it was no part of military discipline to attend school.
The military authorities were unwilling to press for new legislation
on the matter and contented themselves with offering strong induce-
ments to soldiers to attend. A general order of 1857 laid down
"That no man is to be considered eligible for promotion to corporal,
unless in the field, who has not been dismissed the lowest class of
the school, and is, therefore, tolerably advanced in reading, writing,
and arithmetic."
In 1850 infant-schools and industrial schools for girls were
established. Parents sending their children to school were charged
small fees which were given over to the use of the schoolmistress.
Fees for children attending school in 1858 were according to the
following scale: twopence per month for one child, three-halfpence
per month for two from the same family, and a halfpenny a month
each child if three or four attended. In this year, 11,062 children
were being instructed in Army schools. Adults also paid fees.
Sergeants paid 8d. a month, corporals 6d. a month, and drummers
and privates 4d. a month. The schoolmaster had to provide books
and materials from the fees, but in 1854 fees were no longer paid
direct to the master, who was relieved of the duty of providing
books and stationery.
Gleig was succeeded in 1857 by Colonel Lefroy (later Sir John
Lefroy, Governor of Tasmania), The new Inspector-General was
an able and zealous man who visited the schools and reported upon
the work being done. From his reports, and those of certain
H.M.I.S who were placed at the disposal of the military authorities
by the Education Department, we learn a great deal about the varied
educational activities going on in the Service. "The annual reports
speak of unit libraries, managed by committees on which the rank
and file were represented, of lantern lectures, community singing,
Christy minstrels, dances, and gymnastic classes. In Aldershot,
in 1858, there was a garrison list of twenty-seven Army lecturers.
Two brigade majors, with ' magic lanthorn,' lectured respectively on
* Wellington' and 'The Australian Gold Diggings.' An artillery
officer explained the new electric telegraph, and a corporal of the
Devons was found constructing one from his memory of the lecture.
Schoolmaster Grant lectured on * Curiosities of Air and Water, with
Chemical Experiments/ But at the other end of the scale was the
wretched schoolmaster in Capetown, to whom no sailing ship
delivered stores in 1857 and 1858. During these two years, in a